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Art. XI. — The Glasse of Time in the First and Second Age, 
Divinely Handled. By Thomas Peyton. London. 1620. 
4to. 

In contemplating the grandeur of those few minds which 
beam upon our world of thought as the sun among the stars, 
the results of whose labors are placed by history and the judg- 
ment of a daily increasing wisdom high above competition, 
we are apt to lose sight of the gradual friction, the constant 
strife, which gave those minds development. We forget that 
the sun, whose regal power we so easily recognize, is acted 
upon no less subtilely and surely by all inferior influences, — 
that, to climb to any glorious height, we must have assist- 
ance and guides. We are prone to regard a great genius as 
gifted already with wings full grown, able to float entirely out 
of the reach of our baser associations, and to receive his inspi- 
rations from a purer element. We say of a poet that he is 
born, not made, and we, many of us, fail to see any connec- 
tion between the things and facts of material existence, and 
the beautiful order and law which Philosophy creates. 

The world of literature, and all that company of earnest and 
pious souls who best love this life as foreshadowing and prom- 
ising the more perfect existence, were startled, not many 
months ago, by the discovery that the " Pilgrim's Progress " 
was not originally conceived by John Bunyan, but was adapted 
by him from the reverent dreamings of an ancient monk, whose 
manuscript had, by some means, fallen into the prisoner's pos- 
session. But though we may regret to give to the memory 
of another than Bunyan a single thrill of the gratitude with 
which this little book inspires us, — though we may dread to 
regard its author as a tithe less the inspired saint we have 
always believed him, — still let justice be done, though the 
heavens fall, and at the same time let him who was a victim of 
tyranny, both in body and soul, have due meed of praise, in 
that he saw so clearly, through the gloom of superstition, the 
heavenly light and the narrow path. Nor need Bunyan be 
considered as a plagiarist, because he made use of the materi- 
als thrown in his way. Doubtless he improved much upon his 
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model. Doubtless He who " fashioneth their hearts alike " 
gave to him also the spirit of prophecy and exhortation. At 
most, only the credit of the first idea belongs to the forgotten 
monk ; while the development of plan, the perfection of detail, 
the declaration of thought and doctrine suited to the needs of 
a people justified by faith, are due to the world-renowned 
Bunyan still. 

We are now to see, by the added light of a more recent dis- 
covery, the dim outline of a shadowy hand directing the pen 
of a far nobler writer. We are to recognize the spirit of an- 
other unknown one, influencing the brain of a more glorious 
thinker. We are forced to question the originality of him 
who stands at the very head of epic poets, — John Milton. 
For not only did Nature, more beautiful than in old Arcadia, 
speak to him in a thousand persuasive tones, — not only did the 
wise and gifted of old time hold torches to his studious path, 
and " attune his soul to the stately melody of Homeric and 
Virgilian verse," — but the risen sun of English literature shone 
bright and clear all around him. Among the poets within 
his reach, one was lifted to the same exalted theme which gave 
to Milton his sublimest musing, and his best reward. 

A long time back, in 1620, — about forty years before the 
" Paradise Lost" was given to the world, — one " Thomas Pey- 
ton, of Lincolne's Inne, Gent.," having been moved to treat 
" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into our world, and all our woe," 

wrote " The Glasse of Time, in the First and Second Age, Di- 
vinely Handled." We find no record of the man beyond this 
work. The encyclopaedias do not contain his name, and even 
Hallam makes no mention of him. A copy of his book, elab- 
orately bound in vellum, ornamented with gold, with coat of 
arms, and regal device, illustrated with curious cuts, and 
quaintly printed, had been kept in the possession of some Eng- 
lish family, and was buried in the chest of an illiterate descend- 
ant, until his recent death created a train of circumstances 
which, in the end, placed the treasure before our eyes. We 
are convinced that the subject is worthy of attention and in- 
quiry, and we herewith offer the result of our own research 
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and comparison with the immortal poem which it so much re- 
sembles, and which, we cannot help believing, was suggested 
by it. 

Like the " Paradise Lost," this work begins with the begin- 
ning of human existence, and treats mainly of the fall of man ; 
but it takes a wider range, follows the descendants of Adam to 
the time of Noah, and promises a continuation of the story, 
which promise was, probably, not fulfilled. It would seem, 
from many allusions to his personal sorrows as connected with 
political troubles, as well as from some severe strictures upon 
the Puritans (or Puritents, as he calls them), that the author 
was a churchman, a royalist, and a sufferer in those grow- 
ing disturbances which led to the overthrow of the monarchy. 
In his closing lines he makes the renewal of his theme contin- 
gent on the return of peace and safety, and perhaps, for him, 
that period never came. At any rate, this is all that has come 
down to us, and it is enough, since it contains his thought 
upon Milton's great topic, in which connection we find its 
chief interest and importance. The work shows some power 
of comparison and illustration, a good knowledge of classi- 
cal lore, and profound familiarity with the Scriptures. It is 
quaint, rough, sincere, and devotional, abounding in odd con- 
ceits and infelicitoxis expressions, yet sometimes rising into 
sublimer strains through the influence of its divine subject. 
In its narrative it takes Milton's view of the origin of sin, the 
agency of Satan, the consequent depravity of the race, and the 
hope of the sinner through redemption. 

Having given the chief points of resemblance between the 
two poems, we will now show wherein they differ, and in how 
much the genius of Milton surpasses the effort of the other, 
leaving to the latter only the glory of the original conception. 
In placing these two works side by side, the noble simplicity 
of Milton's design stands out more clearly than ever before. 

While Milton's subject is illustrated with the full glow of a 
poet's fire, and enriched with the varied splendors of a world- 
wide knowledge, still the unity of the idea remains intact. 
The other poet is more discursive, and often leaves his main 
subject, led away by the suggestions of a word or a simile, to 
give us his thoughts upon modern times, — the encroachments 

vol. xci. — no. 189. 46 
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of Home, the quarrels of Church and State in his own land, 
and the evil doings of the " Puritents." The character of 
Satan — standing forth complete in lurid splendor — is all 
Milton's own; while, in every instance where the similarity 
of thought is remarkable, he towers loftily above his fellow, 
and transfigures all he appropriates. In the form of verse and 
choice of words, also, Milton proves his superior taste, and the 
purity of his genius. The earlier poem is written in rhyme, 
by which the imagination is often fettered, and the sense sacri- 
ficed ; the later is in the easy flow of blank verse, where every 
thought finds fit expression. 

We will now give, in verification of these statements, a 
few quotations from each work, for comparison. 

We are all familiar with the opening lines of the Paradise 
Lost : — 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into our world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, Heavenly Muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That Shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of Chaos." 

Here is the introduction of the other poem : — 

" The author first doth God's assistance crave 
Throughout the work, that he His help may have. 
The sacred Sabbath, Satan's envious gall, 
The woman framed, and man's most dismal fall, — 
The tree of life, protected from the brute, 
The tree of knowledge, with her fatal fruit, — 
For fear the world should finally be ended, 
God's dearest daughters down in haste descended, — 
The flaming sword, the tree of life that guarded, — 
The cherubim upon the walls that warded, — 
The land of Eden, — is described at large, — 
Heaven's judgments just to all men's future charge." 

We next cite Milton's invocation : — 

" And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples th' upright heart and pure, 
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Instruct me, for Thou know'st : Thou from the first 
Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss, 
And mad'st it pregnant : what in me is dark 
Illumine ; what is low raise and support ; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men." 

Now hear Peyton : — 

" O glorious God ! Inspirer of my Muse ! 
Grant that thy word my soul may daily use, 
And that what learning painfully it got 
Still from the truth may never swerve a jot, — 
That in her spring, beginning, and her bud 
May sing Thy glory, to the Church's good. 

O that my Muse might once but rest in peace ! 
Then would she sing divinely, — never cease, — 
But work out truth within her holy rhymes 
Gliding along, descending to our times ; 
And dear Urania, sovereign of my verse, 
Should hear the glory of this world rehearse, 
Unfolding still to God's immortal glory 
The heavenly sweetness of a sacred story." 

They both allude to the war in heaven : — 

" his pride 

Had cast him out from heaven, with all his host 

Of rebel angels, by whose aid aspiring 

To set himself in glory above his peers, 

He trusted to have equalled the Most High 

If He opposed." Milton. 

" The angels which against the Lord did swell 
He quite cashiered, and cast them down to hell, — 
Where being bound eternally in chains 
They feel the torment often thousand pains." 

Peyton. 

They both speak of the Fall : — 

" what cause 

Moved our grand parents, in that happy state, 
Favored of Heaven so highly, to fall off" 
From their Creator, and transgress His will 
For one restraint, lords of the world besides ? 
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Who first seduced tliem to that foul revolt ? 
Th' infernal serpent, — he it was, whose guile, 
Stirred up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind." 

Milton. 

" Adam, what made thee wilfully at first 
To leave thy offspring to this day accurst, — 
So wicked, foul, and overgrown with sin, 
And in thy person all of it begin ? 
That, hadst thou stood in innocency framed, 
Death, sin, and hell, the world, and all thou 'dst tamed, — 
Then hadst thou been a monarch from thy birth 
God's only darling both in heaven and earth : 

what might be the cause 

That thou shouldst break thy Holy Maker's laws, — 
When, of a thousand that might make us weep, 
In all the world thou hadst but one to keep, 
And that but light ? 

Cursed be that Devil that first thy sense belied ! — 
If thou hadst lived, then we had never died." 

Peyton. 

There is, in both these works, a curious personification of 
Sin, under the form of Medusa. The descriptions are re- 
markably similar, though Milton places her as "portress of 
Hell's gate," while Peyton introduces her as ascending from 
the lower regions, to poison the mind of Cain for the commis- 
sion of his unprecedented crime. He says of her : — 

" Medusa (damned), in foul, black, ugly clothes 
That all the world most deadly hates and loathes, 
Swollen like a toad, her looks cast down to Hell, 
Where none but fiends and hateful monsters dwell, — 
Whose cursed hair about her shoulders falls, 
Powdered with serpents full of poisoned galls, — 
Hissing and crawling round about her head, 
Hatched by a Viper in her womb that bred, — 
Kends up the earth, ascendeth like a ghost." 

And again : — 

" But when Medusa, from Hell's deepest vaults, 
Began but once to spy man's secret faults, 
And from her den, in dark oblivion pent, 
The bowels of her mother earth had rent 
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To come aloft into the open air, 
With her foul breath, infectious, poisoned hair, 
And rags most base, as late before I told, 
To seat herself in Cain's securest hold." 

And thus Milton : — 

" The one seemed woman to the waist, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast, a serpent armed 
With mortal sting ; about her middle round 
A cry of hell-hounds never ceasing barked 
With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 
A hideous peal ; yet when they list would creep, 
If aught disturbed their noise, into her womb 
And kennel there, yet there still barked and howled 
Within, unseen." 

We turn now to a pleasanter theme, — the description of 
Paradise. Here both employ their sweetest numbers, and 
here, as everywhere, Milton far excels, though there are many 
striking points of resemblance between the two pictures. They 
both endeavor to determine the spot, — Milton by a general 
allusion to the boundaries of Eden, while the other mentions 
the various situations which have been ascribed to the garden, 
and dwells longest upon the beauties of Mount Amara, in Ethi- 
opia, which place Milton also mentions as 

" Mount Amara by some supposed 

True Paradise, under the Ethiop line 
By Nilus' head." 

Peyton however concludes that 

" The goodly region in the Syrian land " 

is " the likeliest place indeed " for this renowned seat. He 

speaks of 

" the treasures of that pleasant land, — 
The fruitful regions in the same which stand, — 
The goodly rivers, and brave mounting hills, — 
Sweet, temperate airs, on every side that fills 
The downy plains with such a fragrant smell 
As winged Fame unto our ears doth tell, — 
The spicy trees, and brave, delightful flowers, — 
The dainty walks, and gilt, aspiring towers, — 
And all things else that man could well desire, 
Or discontent of nature may require." 

46* 
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And Milton says : — 

" Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view : 
Groves, whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm ; 
Others, whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 
If true here only, and of delicious taste. 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed, 
Or palmy hillock, or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store, — 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose. 
Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o'er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant, — meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills dispersed, or in a lake, 
That to the fringed bank, with myrtle crowned, 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams." 

These are but short selections. There are in both poems 
many other cases of similar expression and thought on this 
theme, and similar references to fabled scenes and personages 
by way of contrast. 

Milton's description of Adam and Eve is familiar to all : — 

" For contemplation he, and valor, formed, — 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 

His fair, large front, and eye sublime, declared 
Absolute rule, — and hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad ; — 
She, as a veil, down to the slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Disheveled, but in wanton ringlets waved, 
As the vine curls her tendrils, which implied 
Subjection — but required with gentle sway. 

So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in love's embraces met, — 
Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve." 

Peyton addresses Adam : — 

" As the two lights within the firmament, 
So hath thy God His glory to thee lent, — 
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Composed thy body exquisite and rare 
That all His works cannot to thee compare, — 
Like His own image drawn thy shape divine, 
With curious pencil shadowed forth thy line, — 
Within thy nostrils blown His holy breath, — 
Impaled thy head with that inspiring wreath 
Which binds thy front, and elevates thine eyes 
To mount His throne above the lofty skies, — 
Summons His angels, in their winged order, 
About thy brows to be a sacred border, — 
Gives them in charge to honor this His frame, 
All to admire and wonder at the same. 

Now art thou complete, Adam, all beside 
May not compare to this, thy lovely bride, 
Whose radiant tress, in silver rays to wave, 
Before thy face so sweet a choice to have 
Of so divine and admirable a mould, 
More daintier far than is the purest gold. 

But now thy God hath perfect made thy state, 
Linked thee in marriage with so choice a mate, — 
Himself the Priest which brought her to thy hand, 
And knit the knot that evermore must stand, — 
Kinged her with virtue, glorious beauty chaste." 

Then, as the tragedy advances, he continues : — 

" But Lucifer, that soared above the sky, 
And thought himself equal to God on high, 
Envies thy fortune, and thy glorious birth, 
In being framed but of the basest earth, — 
Himself compacted of pestiferous fire, 
Assumes a snake to execute his ire, 
Winds him within that winding, crawling beast, 
And enters first, whereas thy strength was least. 

And watching time when Adam stept aside 

Even but a little from his lovely bride, 

To pluck, perhaps, a nut upon the trees, 

Or get a comb amongst the honey-bees, 

Or some such thing, to give his lovely spouse, — 

Even just to Eve thou didst thy body rouse, 

And question with her of much idle prattle. 

O, cursed, damned, execrable Devil ! 
Delighting best in that thing which is evil : 
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What made thee now thy baneful speech to blow 
Out of that cankered, venomed mouth below, 
That Eve must reach, and in her hand to grapple, 
So fair a fatal, curst, bewitching apple, — 
And not content herself thereof to eat, 
But reached another as a dainty meat, 
And in her sweet, delightful, lovely hands 
Runs to her Lord, where all alone he stands, 
'Plaining and grieving that he her had missed ? " 

The above is a specimen of this part of the poem. The cor- 
responding story in Milton is too long for quotation, but, like 
the rest of his work, is much more happily constructed and 
finely polished than this. In the judgment and sentence, 
both poems only amplify the Scriptural account. We will 
quote solely from the older poem, as the more recent is at 
hand for all who may wish to make the comparison. 

" Adam, what made thee fearfully to hide 
(Entangled in the allurements of thy bride) 
Thyself from God, who, by His sacred voice, 
Amongst the trees within the garden choice, 
Repaired now, as oftentimes before, 
To recreate, and view the various store, 
Even in the cool and dawning of the day, 
The winds before Him veering off His way, — 
Thinking to find, as heretofore He found, 
Thine innocency upright, perfect, sound ? 

Adam (quoth God), why dost thou hide thy face ? 
What is the cause thou art so poor and base ? 

Heavenly God ! then Adam answered straight, 

1 was entrapped with such a pleasing bait 
That made my reason, sense, and all to yield, — 
My strength but weak within so strong a field, — 
For why ? the woman which thou gavest me, 

A help most meet and comfort sweet to be, 
She of that tree did pluck but one in all, 
And brought it to me as a sacred ball, — 
The sight whereof, by her persuasion moved, 
Whom more than gold and all the world I loved, 
Straight in my arms began for to embrace, 
And she, entreating with her smiling face, 
Gave me that apple in her lovely hand, 
Which makes me thus before Thy sight to stand, 
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All naked, poor, lamenting of my fall, 

As loth to speak when Thou at first did call. 

She, she it was which gave me of that meat, — 

By her enticements only did I eat : 

If I have broke thy holy, heavenly laws, 

Blame her, not me, for being first the cause ! 

Then God again unto the woman said, — 

Why hast thou thus most treacherously betrayed 

Thy loving husband, and thy darling dear, 

Whom to displease thou oughtst in conscience fear V 

He is thy head, thy sovereign, lord, and king, — 

Why dost thou thus his feet in danger bring, 

Insnaring him, thyself, and issue all, 

In woful danger of your souls to fall ? 

Sweet God, quoth she, a foul misshapen beast, 

The ugly serpent, crawling on his breast, 

When but a little that I stept aside 

From my dear husband's best-beloved side, 

A goodly fruit presented to my view, 

That in the midst of all the garden grew, — 

Persuaded much the only taste of it 

Would far increase my simple woman's wit, 

The touch thereof would sight and knowledge give 

Never to die, but still as Gods to live, — 

By which enticements snared in his trap, 

He shaked the tree, and up I held my lap. 

That plum alone which fell into the same 

I kept it safe, and to my husband came. 

But yet before his presence well I saw, 

Not thinking once of thine eternal law, 

By fresh allurement of that snaky wight, 

I viewed the same, and so of it did bite, — 

The which, when as that I the deed had done, 

Away he crawls, and leaves me all alone, — 

Mine eyes i' th' instant wofully did see 

The murrain elf had first beguiled me ! 

After a space comes the sentence : — 

Accursed Devil, thrice damned is all thy race, — 
Thy wicked plots, and secret actions base : 
What made thee wind within this winding snake, 
The shape of serpent in thy mind to take ? 

What hast thou got for all thy villany ? 

A beast thou liv'st, worse than a beast thou 'It die ! 

And yet not die, for ever-during pain, 

For this thy treason, shalt be sure to gain. 
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The fire of my just wrath shall make thee gurne, — 
As burning brass, thy bowels scorched shall burn, — 
The worm of conscience shall torment thee ever, 
And like a vulture feed upon thy liver, — 
That still in death a horrid fearful smart 
Shall, dying, live to overload thy heart. 
Thy tongue shall be a sure and certain token 
How false to woman thy curst mouth hath spoken ; 
For in the same a forked sting shall be, 
That after times may still thy envy see, — 
And all her race shall thee torment and vex, 
And thou again shalt scare her fearful sex, — 
Lurking in dens, and secret holes obscure, 
To trap the just with baneful breath impure. 
In every path, and out of every hedge, 
Thy poison fell in human flesh shall wedge, 
That when thou time and place to purpose feel 
Thy venomed tongue shall bite them by the heel. 
The woman's seed, in just revenge again, 
Thy head shall break, and cursed action's bane, 
When that sweet Babe shall to the world be born 
That heaven and earth with glory shall adorn. 

O silly woman, to be thus beguiled ! 
In sorrow now thou shalt bring forth thy child ; 
Thyhusband now shall overrule thee still, 
Thy fond desires be subject to his will. 

Heaven's glorious Judge to Adam also said, — 
Because thy wife thou hast an idol made, 
To trace her steps which lead to deadly sin, 
Thou dost but now to feel thy woe begin. 
Curst is the earth, and curst is for thy sake, — 
The fruit thereof accursed will I make : 
In great vexation, extreme labor, pain, 
Toil, sweat, and dust, thou shalt much sorrow gain. 
The earth henceforth shall now no more endure 
Unless thou till, and much her sides manure ; 
And when thou think'st thy barns top-full to fill, 
Thy vintage stored with plenty at thy will, 
In monstrous mows to pile a wondrous heap, 
Then thistles, thorns, instead thereof thou 'It reap. 
Much like the beast, which on his belly feeds, 
So shalt thou live by herbs and garden seeds, 
Till thou return unto the earth again, 
And that therein thy limbs all cold be lain. 
This is the mother, that thy body nurst ; 
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Out of the same thou taken wast at first : 

Sorrow and sickness shall thy body burn, 

For dust thou art, to dust thou shalt return. 

O Heavenly God ! here is a judgment past, 

Throughout the world eternally to last : 

No writ of error can the same revoke, 

Whenas the words by thine own mouth are spoke, 

But that the same forever more must stand, 

A just decree by Heaven's divinest hand, 

Drawn up above, in Eden ratified, 

With all the angels in the world beside, 

And all the powers of firmament, aYid all 

To this decree consented at thy call. 

Heaven's dearest Babe, whose fame shall perish never, 

Hath with his blood confirmed the same forever. 

Adam no sooner had his judgments past 

But God His mercy on his darlings cast. 

As one that never both of them forsakes 

For one sole fault, but mild compassion takes, 

Pities their want, and wails their foul abuse, 

Tenders their good, admits a weak excuse, — 

Like to a father of a loving heart, 

Loth with his son and daughter both to part, 

Tho' much provoked by their folly mere, 

Still clothes them well and makes them of good cheer, — 

So God above, whose love doth far surpass 

The greatest love as yet that ever was, 

For all their faults, and foul, enormous sins, 

Yet clothes tbem warm, in well-furred coats of skins. 

Now winged Time, God's speedy messenger, 
A nimble, hasty, posting passenger, 
That hard by stood, recording what was past, 
Up to th' skies his eyes i' th' instant cast, 
Spied Eve and Adam standing in the place, 
Thus clothed both before th' Almighty's face, 
When but commission from that sacred lip 
He had obtained, lets no advantage slip, 
But mild and gently takes them by the hand, 
Shows them the gate that to the east doth stand ; 
Leads them along, lamenting of their fall, 
For all their cries sets them without the wall, 
Bars up the door with such an iron lever 
As none alive that once can enter ever." 

Thus ends the version of the Paradise Lost. The remain- 
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der of the book is taken up with a description of the barriers 
to a return, — an elaborate personification of the attributes of 
Justice, Mercy, and Love, who, with their appropriate sur- 
roundings, are set upon the eastern gate, " to keep the way 
of the tree of Life." 

Having now traced the story with some regularity, we will 
go back a little, to quote from each work a portion of the in- 
troduction to one of the Books, as showing strong mutual re- 
semblance, and also as disclosing the spirit and motive which 
prompted both authors in their labors. 

Milton thus opens his Seventh Book : — 

" Descend from heaven, Urania, by that name 
If rightly thou art called, whose voice divine 
Following, above th' Olympian hill I soar. 
Above the flight of Pegasean wing. 
The meaning, not the name I call ; for thou 
Nor of the Muses nine, nor on the top 
Of old Olympus dwell'st, but, heavenly born, 
Before the hills appeared, or fountain flowed, 
Thou with Eternal Wisdom didst converse, 
Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play 
In presence of th' Almighty Father, pleased 
With thy celestial song. Up led by thee 
Into the heaven of heavens I have presumed, 
An earthly guest, and drawn empyreal air, 
Thy temp'ring ; with like safety guided down, 
Return me to my native element. 

Half yet remains unsung, but narrower bound 
Within the visible diurnal sphere ; 
Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole, 
More safe I sing with mortal voice, unchanged 
To hoarse or mute, though fallen on evil days, — 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues ; 
In darkness, and with dangers compassed round, 
And solitude : yet not alone, while thou 
Visit'st my slumbers nightly, or when morn 
Purples the east. Still govern thou my song, 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few." 

And at the beginning of the Ninth Book he says : — 

" I now must change 
These notes to tragic ; 
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If answerable style I can obtain 

Of my celestial patroness, who deigns 

Her nightly visitation, unimplored, 

And dictates to me slumb'ring, or inspires 

Easy my unpremeditated verse." 

Here follows a corresponding introduction of one of Peyton's 
Books : — 

" Urania, sovereign of the Muses nine, 
Inspire my thoughts with sacred work divine, — 
Come down from heaven, — within my temples rest, — 
Inflame my heart, and lodge within my breast. 
Grant me the story of this world to sing, 
The Glasse of Time upon the stage to bring, — 
Be aye within me, by thy powerful might, 
Govern my pen, direct my speech aright, — 
Even in the birth and infancy of Time 
To the last age, season my holy rhyme. 
O, lead me on, into my soul infuse 
Divinest work, and still be thou my Muse, — 
That all the world may wonder and behold 
To see Time pass in ages manifold, — 
And that their wonder may produce this end, 
To live in love, their future lives to mend. 

All-powerful God, when both by night and day 

Incessantly my heart to thee did pray, 

To ease my grief, and, if it were Thy will, 

To send me peace to walk up Sion's hill, 

That, in Thy house, where all Thy saints do meet, 

My soul might sing, and offer odors sweet, — 

Instead of peace, which I desired in haste, 
Thou sent'st me down a lovely virgin chaste, 
Noble Urania, soberly attired, — 
Which when I saw, with joy I much admired, 
Finding a friend, copartner, thus to be 
A fit companion in my misery. 
Great God of Heaven, upon my bended knees, 
Before that face which every action sees, 
Let me but know what good I ever wrought, 
That Thou in mercy thus on me hast thought ? 
Or have I not offended much Thy will, 
That Thou my heart dost with Urania fill ! 
Eternal God, what shall I give to Thee 
For Thy great love and favor showed to me ? 
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If all the world within my power did stand, 
And all therein was sole at my command, 
In thankfulness for all Thy mercies sweet 
I 'd all surrender, — lay them at Thy feet ! " 

The childlike piety of the older poet is here well set against 
the grand communings with spiritual things to which Milton 
was enabled to give expression. 

We are well aware that the lines of Peyton show to much 
less advantage when placed beside the polished verse of Mil- 
ton, than when read as an isolated work. Nor have we, in 
these extracts, done justice to the complete poem. "We have 
selected those portions only which seemed to harmonize most 
fully with Milton. Many of the best passages are in the sec- 
ond division, which we have scarcely noticed, as it falls with- 
out our plan, unless the rapid view of coming events, which 
the Angel shows to Adam just before the final loss of Paradise, 
be compared with the more extended history of succeeding 
generations given by Peyton. 

Before we began our task, when this curious book lay as a 
new and strange thing before us, we were strongly impressed, 
not only by the similarity of its plan to that of the " Paradise 
Lost," but by its own individuality, — the freshness and origi- 
nality of its narrative. There are in the range of its con- 
tents lively pictures of men and manners, pathetic accounts 
of sufferings caused by religious bigotry, lessons of patience 
and long-suffering useful for any and all times, lessons in loy- 
alty peculiarly fitted for the poet's time, lessons in sound doc- 
trine certainly needed in our time. Nor is the dignity of the 
subject lowered by the faultiness of style manifest in the com- 
position. The general character of this is rough ; but it is 
often strong, and sometimes beautiful. We feel, in read- 
ing it, as we feel in meeting some old person whom nature 
has gifted with a solid and keen mind, which the experience 
of a long and varied life has cut and sharpened to a brilliancy 
beyond our own elaborate polish. Toward such a one we have 
no spirit of fault-finding. Eccentricities of manner and home- 
liness of speech are forgotten in the usefulness of the truths 
enforced, and in the unconscious beauty of the thoughts ex- 
pressed. Thus when we pore over the heavy lettering of these 
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yellow pages, where, in most cases, the orthography is obso- 
lete, and, in many instances, the words themselves have lost 
their significance, — where occasional mistakes are corrected 
with the pen, perhaps in the author's own hand, — where every 
rhetorical change is noted in the margin, and every source of 
information and allusion honestly referred to ; when, trans- 
ported by these associations, we go back to that period of Eng- 
lish history and English life, and remember how much this 
man found to contend against, not only in his individual expe- 
rience, but also in the comparatively rude state of letters, and 
poverty of books ; when, to sum up all, we can see so clearly 
the elaborate development of a long-cherished idea, painfully 
thought out into language, and committed to the world with 
somewhat more than an author's ambition and desire, with a 
deep appreciation of the nobleness of his theme, and a pious 
wish to promote God's glory, — we forget his faults and crudi- 
ties, we admire his thought and its expression, we look upon 
him as a poet in the highest sense, — a creator. 

And then we consider his youth, — only thirty-one when the 
work was accomplished, as a vignette in the title-page in- 
forms us. Surely this was a " good fight " in those days, 
when Time moved rather after the manner of the " cycles of 
Cathay," than of the years of modern Europe. 

This book should be reprinted. Its usefulness would be 
manifold. It would help to elucidate history, and to show 
the development of language ; by contrast with the later and 
more perfect poem, it would demonstrate the vantage-ground 
afforded by the large compass of scholarship displayed in the 
latter ; and while it impressed more deeply the thoughtful 
mind with the majestic superiority of Milton, it would give to 
this obscure poet his rightful honor, — - that of having been the 
first to tell, in epic verse, the story of the Paradise Lost. 



